CHAPTER VII

POLICE ADMINISTRATION

THE preservation of life, liberty, and property is the first
teriy police duty of all organized communities, and has been so recog-
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nized from earliest times. Among primitive peoples, how-
ever, it was usually the custom to put the responsibility for
keeping the peace upon the whole community, and not upon
any group of professional peacemakers such as we call the
police of the modern municipality. In Saxon England
there was, for example, the "frankpledge" system.1 Under
this arrangement te all men in every region of the whole
realmJ? were compelled to band themselves together in
tithings, or groups of ten; and every ten tithings, in turn,
were grouped to form a hundred. The group was re-
sponsible as a whole for any offence committed by one
of its members. If any member of a tithing was guilty of
a breach of the peace, his nine fellow-sureties were
allowed one month in which to pursue and bring him to
court. If they failed, they were liable for the whole fine,
or wergildj imposed; if the nine could not pay it, the mem-
bers of the hundred were liable. In those days nearly all
offences were atonable by fine (hot or wergild). The Anglo-
Saxon conception of police administration was thus both
simple and intelligible: every freeman was a policeman;
every one was Ms brother's keeper. Every one had a re-
sponsible surety for his good behavior, and was in turn

1 A whole volume lias been written about it*   See W. A, Moms, The
Frankpledge System (New York, 1910).
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